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Akbar in his life time came very near to achieving the ideal of
being regarded father of his people. This was a tremendous achieve-
ment, and to no small extent does the credit for this go to Abul
FazL His intellect was sharp and his vision clear and wide angled.
He saw the present and also the future with the hind lights of
history. The past, according to him, held out a clear warning
against policies of religious intolerance and persecution. The
modern concept of a secular state may be said to have originated
in the mind of Akbar; Abul Fazl gave it a practical shape by mould-
ing it to suit conditions prevalent in the sixteenth century Hindustan.
No doubt many mistakes of implementation were made, but that
in no way detracts from the bigness of the idea and the magnitude
of the exercise to translate it into reality. A gaping void was left
in Akbar's life by the passing away of Abul Fazl. Faizi had died
in 1597, two years after the demise of Sheikh Mubarak at the age
of over a hundred. These three were the philosophers who conceived
and gave content to the reformist movement. Din-i-IIlahi now
gasped desperately for breath. Akbar wondered if he alone would
be able to keep it afloat for long. A distressing thought deep down
in his heart was that his rebel eldest son had ranged himself on the
side of reaction.
Pinning his faith on what he called the basic goodness of the
human heart, Akbar ventured another attempt to bring around
his son to the path of obedience. The suave Salima Begum was
chosen to carry a message from him to Salim, and to persuade him
to shed rebellion and accompany her to Agra for reconciliation
with his father. Despite the handicaps of age and indifferent health,
the good-natured Salima undertook the mission, and brought off a
pleasant surprise in that Salim relented and agreed to submit.
Agra was jubilant at the success of Salima, and the Emperor set
apart a whole treasure for bestowal as gift on the dexterous dip-
lomat. An excited grandmother, Hamida Banu Begum, travelled
two stages to welcome Salim and to escort him to her palace. The
long-awaited father-son meeting was cordial. It seemed the by-
gones had, once and for all, been relegated to the region of the by-
gones, and that the come-together meant genuine surrender by
one side and unreserved pardon by the other. No questions were
asked and no explanations given at the meeting. A swell of tears,
on either side, sealed the concord. Salim presented to his father
two thousand gold mohars and nearly eight hundred elephants-